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THEOCKITBAN PAKALLELS TO THE SONG OF 

SONGS. 

By Wm. G. Seiple, 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Graetz in his commentary on the Song of Songs 1 advanced 
the theory that the poet of the Song of Songs was probably 
acquainted with the idyls of Theocritus and with Greek erotic 
poetry in general, and that he borrowed from them what suited 
his purpose. He thought that the author of the Song of Songs 
showed such an acquaintance with the elements of the Greek 
language and with Greek manners and views of life that he must 
also have been familiar with the erotic and idyllic literature of 
the Greeks. He mentioned the fact that Hugo Grotius, Genest, 
the younger Wessely, and Lessing had already indicated points 
of contact between the Song of Songs and Greek poetry in general 
or the idyls of Theocritus in particular, and he thought that, if 
we find in the Song of Songs parallels to the idyls of Theocritus, 
the Hebrew poet must have borrowed them from the Greek poet. 
He found the Song of Songs similar in form to the second idyl 
of Theocritus, entitled (jxtp/ia/cevrpiai, sorceresses, in which a 
maiden Simaetha tells of her love for a handsome youth, who 
pretended to love her, but betrayed and deserted her. In this 
poem we have dialogues as in the Song of Songs. Simaetha 
relates what the youth has told her and what others have said. 
Her monologue also is not a soliloquy without auditors, but a 
recital to persons who are present. Intercalated verses also 
appear : 

<j>pd£eo fitv tov tpmd' oOev "k€to, irorva 2eAara. 

Bethink thee of my love, and whence it came, my Lady Moon. 2 

This is just like the repeated DSftR "WaiZJn "I adjure you," 
Cant. 1:7; 3:5; 5:8; 8:4. 

1 H. Graetz, Schir Ha-Schirim oder das Salomonische Hohelied, ttbersetzt und kritisch 
erldutert, Wien 1871, S. 73. 

n Throughout this paper, the English version of Andrew Lang is employed and the Greek 
text of Fritzsche is followed, with but a single exception, viz., XXVII, 49. See note on that 
passage. 
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Theocbitean Paballels to the Song op Songs 109 

Both in form and rhythm there is a similarity existing 
between the Song of Songs and the idyls of Theocritus. In 
the idyls certain verses are repeated at great intervals for 
emphasis. In the singing contest between Menalcas and Daphnis 
{Idyl VIII, 28, 29) we have : 

X<>i /xev iraiSes avtrav, 6 8' aiirdAos r/vO' viraxowras • 
j(oi (lev iratSes aaSov, 6 8' atiroAos rj6t\t Kplvuv. 

Then the boys called aloud, and the goatherd gave ear, 
and came, and the boys began to sing, and the goatherd 
was willing to be their umpire. 

Then, after a long interval, we have in vs. 81 : 

mi oi irat&es aa8ov, 6 8' aiiroAos (58' dydpcvcv. 
So sang the lads, and the goatherd thus bespoke them. 
This same expressive repetition we find in Cant. 2:10 : 

{ifi-Sb* W W1 ip "r^p 

irr • : • tit • t: - It • • 

Arise, my darling, O come, my fair one, 

to which 2:13 corresponds exactly. 
In 3 : 1 we read : 

:rtwsap &>) Tnt^a 

I sought him whom my soul loveth : 
I sought him, but I found him not, 

which is repeated in 3:2: 

': lima aVj vrnipa 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth : 
I sought him, but I found him not, 

although perhaps this repetition is due to scribal expansion. 
In 1:13, 14 we find: 

"b Tto nan nins 

My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh. 

My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna-flowers. 
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In III, 34-36, a goatherd chides his coquettish sweetheart : 

^ pAv toi XtvKav SiSv/juxtokov atya <pv\d(rcrm, 
rdv pe kou. a Mcppvmvos 'Epiftaids a pt\av6)(pu>s 
atrct * Kai SoktS <h, eirci tv poi ivSiaOpvirrg . 

Truly, I keep for thee the white goat with the twin kids 
that Mermnon's daughter too, the brown-skinned Erithacis, 
prays me to give her ; and give her them I will, since thou 
dost flout me. 

In X, 26, 27, Battus says of his love Bombyca : 

Bofi/3vKa ^apt'ccraa, %opav KaXiovri tv iravres, 
lo~xydv, akioKOAHTTOv, iyio Se /iovos /J.cki)(Xuipov. 

They all call thee a gypsy, gracious Bombyca, and lean, 
and sun-burnt, 'tis only I that call thee honey-pale. 

In Cant. 1:5, 6 the maiden says: 

I am black but comely, 

O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 

As the tents of Kedar, 

As the curtains of Solomon. 

Look not upon me, because I am swarthy, 

Because the sun hath scorched me. 

In one of the passages already cited, viz., Ill, 34-36, where the 
goatherd threatens to give the white goat with the twin kids to 
another maiden, there is evidently a reference to the lover's 
custom of giving a kid or a goat to his sweetheart. There seems 
to be a veiled allusion to this in Cant. 1:8: 

Peed thy kids beside the shepherds' tents. 
In XVIII, 30, .31 a woman is likened to a horse : 

r) Kairai Kviropiffcros rj ap/ian ©£<rcraXos mtttos, 
(S8e kou a poSdx/xas 'EAeva Aa*ce8ai'/xon koo*/xos. 

Or, as is the cypress in the garden ; or, in a chariot, a 
horse of Thessalian breed, even so is rose-red Helen the 
glory of Lacedaemon. 

In Cant. 1 : 9 we read : 

To the splendid mare in the gorgeous chariot of Pharaoh 
do I liken thee, my darling. 

In XVII, 36, 37 we find : 
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ra /iky Kwrpov €\oura Atcovas irorvia Kovpa 
koXitov «s ev<&&>) paSivas effC/uo^aTO x«p<is. 

Yea, in her fragrant breast did the Lady of Cyprus, 
the queenly daughter of Dione, lay her slender hands. 

In Cant. 1:13: 

My beloved is unto me as a bundle of myrrh, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 

The grape-stealing propensity of foxes is referred to in I, 
48,49: 

djx<f>l 8e viv Su' d\(07T£K£S d /u.ev dv' opx<°S 

<f>oirrj (rivo/xiva Tav Tpw&fiov 

Bound him two she-foxes are skulking, and one goes 
along the vine-rows to devour the grapes, 

and in V, 112, 113 : 

fiicrim Tas SaovntpKos dXcdiracas, at to. Mikwvos 
aid </>otT<S<rat to. iroOcairepa payifynri. 

I hate the foxes with their bushy brushes, that ever come 
at evening, and eat the grapes of Micon. 

In Cant. 2:15 we read: 

Catch us the foxes, the little foxes, the destroyers of the 
vineyards. 

In I, 25 the twin-bearing goats are mentioned : 

a?ya Se Tot 8<i>aS> 8i8v/ao.t6kov «s Tpts d/aeX^oi. 

I will let thee milk, aye, three times, a goat that is the 
mother of twins. 

In Cant. 4:2 and 6:6, the bridegroom in his description of 
the physical charms of the bride says : 

Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that are newly shorn, 
Which are come up from the washing ; 
Whereof every one hath twins 
And none is bereaved among them. 

In the following passages the voice and mouth are compared 
to honey in sweetness : 

I, 146 TJXrjph Tot fi.tX1.T09 to KaXov (TTOfia, ©upo-t, yeVotTO, 
irXrjph rot cr\a86vu>v 
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Filled may thy fair mouth be with honey, Thyrsis, and 
filled with the honey-comb. 

Ill, 54 <us jieAi toi yXvKv tovto Kara fip6)(doio yivovro. 

Sweet as honey in the mouth may my death be to thee. 

VIII, 83 Kpitraov p.eXirop.€vm rev &Kovtfiev 17 fiiXi \ei\uv. 

Better is it to listen to thy singing, than to taste the 
honey-comb. 

XX, 26, 27 €K <TTOp.aTU)V Si 

tppti /not (jxova yXvutpwripa rj /neXt KrjpS). 

And from my lips my voice flowed sweeter than honey 
from the honey-comb. 

This idyl, however, is considered by some not to be genuine.* 
We have a similar expression in Cant. 4:11 : 

Thy lips drop as the honey-comb. 

In II, 59, 60, Simaetha seekB, by means of a magical decoc- 
tion of herbs, to bring back her recreant lover Delphis, and to 
this end gives orders to her maid Thestylis to smear the juice of 
these herbs on the jambs of her lover's gate : 

®e<7TvAi, vvv St Aa/Sotcra tu Ta Opova ravO' vir6p.a£ov 
ras rr)V(i> <£Aias (cat?' vwiprtpov 

But now, Thestylis, take these magic herbs and secretly 
smear the juice on the jambs of his gate. 

There is an allusion to a similar custom in Cant. 5:5: 

I rose up to open to my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with stacte (oraKTiJ), 
Upon the handles of the bolt. 

Love is compared to fire in II, 133, 134 : 

*Ep(os 8' apa kcu AiwapaCia 

iroAAcucis 'A<f>aC<TTOio treAas Qkoytpmrtpov alOa. 

Yea, Love, 'tis plain, lights oft a fiercer blaze than 
Hephaestus, the god of Lipara, 

and in VII, 55, 56 : 

at K£v tov AvKi'Sav 6irrtvp.tvov l£ 'A</>po8iras 
pvrtfrai • Ofppbs yap tptos awru p.e Karcudti. 

3 See A. T. H. Fritzsche, Theohrits Idyllen, 2'« Aufl., p. 194, footnote. Snow omits this 
idyl entirely from his edition. 
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Fair voyaging betide him, if he saves Lycidas from the 
fire of Aphrodite, for hot is the love that consumes me. 

In Cant. 8 : 6 we read : 

Ardent love is hard as Sheol ; 

Its flames are flames of fire, 

Its flashes are flashes of lightning. 

Apples, quinces, and similar fruits, which the Greeks called 
firjXa, were regarded as symbols of love. We often find the 
expression "to pelt with apples," iii)\o/36Xelv. It was considered 
equivalent to a declaration of love to pelt some one with apples, 
to give apples, or to eat apples with another. To dream of apples 
denoted good fortune in love. Aphrodite was represented with 
an apple in her hand. In the contest between Hera, Athene, and 
Aphrodite, Paris awarded the prize of beauty, a golden apple, to 
Aphrodite. Frequent allusion is made to the apple as a love- 
token. 

In II, 118-120 Delphis says to his love Simagtha : 

rai tov yXvKvv rjvOovl&piOTa, 

r) T/0tTOS ^< T£TO/)TOS liov <j>iXos aVTtKO, VUKTOS, 
juaAa piv iv koXttolcti Anovvcroio <pvXd<r<ra>v. 

Yea, by sweet Love, I should have come, with friends of 
mine, two or three, as soon as night drew on, bearing in my 
breast the apples of Dionysus. 

In III, 10, 11 a goatherd says to his love Amaryllis : 

^n'St tol 8«Ka jiaXa <f>ep<a • Tijvla 8e Ka.6ei.Xov, 

m p.' iKtXev KaOeXeXv rv • /cat avpiov aAAa rot oi<rS>. 

Lo, ten apples I bring thee, plucked from that verv 
place where thou didst bid me pluck them, and others 
tomorrow I will bring thee. 

Ill, 40-42 'Iirjro/xe'vi;s oxa 8i) rav irapOevov rjdeke yS.fj.ai, 

fiSX' iv xtpoiv iXmv 8p6/j.ov awev • a 8' 'AraXavra 
<os tSev <os kpAvr) oJs as /3a0vv aXar' ipwra. 

Lo, Hippomenes, when he was eager to marry the famous 
maiden, took apples in his hand, and so accomplished his 
course ; and Atalanta saw, and madly longed, and leaped 
into the deep waters of desire. 

V, 88, 89 fiaXXei koI /xdtAoMri tov ahroXov a KXtapCarra 

ras atyas 7re.ptXS.vTa koI d8v « 7romrvXia.<r8t.i. 
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Clearista, too, pelts the goatherd with apples as he 
drives past his she-goats, and a sweet word she murmurs. 

VI, 6, 7 (3d\X.u roi, UoXvfafxe, to iroCuvvov a Takdreia. 

/xaXouriv, 8v<repwTa (cat alirokov avSpa Ka\ev<xa. 

Galatea is pelting thy flock with apples, Polyphemus ; 
she says the goatherd is a laggard lover. 

VII, 117 (3 iidXouriv *Epo)T« ipcvOo/xtvoicriv o/xotoi. 

Ye Loves as rosy as red apples. 

In X, 33, 34 Battus says of his love Bombyca : 

Xpucreot d/i<£6Yepoi k' avcKti/t.e8a Ta "A^poStVa 
to>s ai'Xcus /*ev 2x ot(7a Ka ' V poSov 7} Tvye fiakov. 

Then images of us twain, all in gold, should be dedicated 
to Aphrodite, thou with thy flute, and a rose, yea, or an apple. 

In XI, 39 the Cyclops Polyphemus says to his love, the sea- 
nymph Galatea : 

TiV, to <j>C\ov ykvKvuaXov, d/xa K-rj/iavrbv de«8<ov. 

Of thee, my love, my sweet-apple, and of myself too 
I sing. 

In XXVII, 49 the satyr Daphnis likens the maiden's breasts 
to apples : 

fjiaXa. Tea jrpdTiaTa Ta8e xyodovra. 8i8d£<i>.* 
I will show thee that these earliest apples are ripe. 5 

This idyl, however, is not considered genuine. 6 

In Cant. 2:3 the lover is likened to an apple-tree : 

As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the youth. 
I long to sit under his shadow 
And its fruit was sweet to my taste, 

and in the following verse, 2:5, the maiden says : 

Comfort me with apples. 

* Fritzsche reads ftaXafu on a conjecture. I hare followed the reading of Ahrens. 
5 See the description of the enchantress Alcina in the fourteenth strophe of the seventh 
canto of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso : 

Due pome acerbe, e pur d'avorio fatte, 

Vengono e van come onda al primo margo 

Quando piacevole aura il mar combatte. 

« Fritzsche (p. 212, footnote) does not consider this idyl genuine. Ahrens regards it as 
uncertain. Snow omits it entirely from his edition. 
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In 7 : 8 we read : 

And the smell of thy breath like apples, 

and in 8:5: 

Under the apple-tree I will awaken thee, 

i. e., will break in on thee in the bridal chamber, under the 
caresses of the bridegroom. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are certain points of contact 
between the idyls of Theocritus and the Song of Songs, never- 
theless it would be hazardous to form the conclusion that the 
Hebrew poet borrowed from the Greek poet or Greek poetry in 
general. In the nature of the case, the themes of the Song of 
Songs and the idyls of Theocritus are somewhat similar, and it is 
only natural that a similarity of theme should occasion a choice 
of similar language. And after all, the language of love is the 
language of the heart the world over. In this way many of these 
parallel passages may be explained, as the parallels quoted are 
not sufficiently numerous or striking to warrant the assertion 
of the dependence of the Hebrew writer upon Greek literary 
models, although it is not impossible that the compilation of the 
Song of Songs is later than the idyls of Theocritus. The Song 
of Songs is not the work of one poet, but a collection of popular 
love-ditties. 



